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friendly lady. She must have found it hard work to make these parties successful. Most of the undergraduates were very shy ; many of them she had never seen or heard of before, and did not know what they were interested in, so she had to turn the conversation on to very neutral topics. There was a tale current in my time, that some years before, when among the scholars there was one named Lamb, who became Sir Horace Lamb and a very famous mathematician, and another named Butcher, who became a very distinguished classic and M.P. for the University, she invited both to breakfast and sat between them. In the course of breakfast she said she supposed she ought to feel very nervous, because it must be dangerous to be between the butcher and the lamb. The story went on to say that as soon as she had said this the Master broke in with, " Personal remarks are in the worst possible taste ". I once asked Sir Horace Lamb, who ought to have known, if there were any truth in this, and he said, " Not a word. The tale was concocted at the time by one of the College wits." I think even the shyest of us were very glad to go to these breakfasts, and looked on an invitation as a mark of distinction.
I discovered how human the Master was when, one dreary afternoon in November, after I had taken my degree, I had to go to him to get his signature to a certificate of residence. After he had signed it he asked me to stay, and began telling me stories, some of them very frank, about past and present Fellows of the College, and went on until the bell for dinner in Hall began to ring. He evidently enjoyed chatting in this way, for he asked me to come again any afternoon when I had an hour or two to spare. ^One of the stories he told me was about Thackeray, who was in his year. The undergraduates at 271